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THE CATEGORIES AND A LOGIC OF STRUCTURE 


HE approach to the problem of the categories from our present 
place in the history of philosophy is unique, and our problem 
has a distinctive form. Today, when we speak of ‘‘categories of 
the existing world’’ we are fully aware (1) of the insufficiency of 
positivism and sheer formalism, as well as (2) of the illusoriness of 
a deduction of the categories, whether it be logico-ontological or 
transcendental or dialectic. Hence our chief question is: Shall we 
renounce all research into the systematic order of the categories? 
To mistrust any closed system is a trend in modern philosophy ever 
since Kierkegaard and Nietzsche; but what shall we say about the 
great systematic constructions which have come to us from Nicolai 
Hartmann, Karl Jaspers, Alfred North Whitehead? Were these 
thinkers, despite their criticisms of traditional systems, themselves 
system-builders? To regard them so would be to disregard the 
efforts which each of them made to distinguish between ‘‘system’’ 
and ‘‘systematics.’’ This raises an issue which is by no means 
merely methodological. Nicolai Hartmann distinguishes what he 
calls the unity of uniformity from a type of unity which with White- 
head we might call ‘‘organic.’’ The one-sided system-constructions 
of previous metaphysics insisted on reducing the multiplicity of the 
world and of its categories to ‘‘simplices’’ so as to render uniform 
the world and its categories. Hartmann, however, insists that the 
world is articulated in strata (Schichten) and in structures 
(Gefiige) whose categories consequently constitute an interrelated 
multiplicity and complex hierarchy. He claims that the idea of a 
uniform world is a prejudice derived from purely speculative argu- 
ments. And Jaspers, too, though his thought is very different from 
Hartmann’s, uses the same formula, ‘‘systematics without system.’’ 
This is after all a continuation of earlier attempts to replace specu- 
lative metaphysical monism or dualism and in general speculative 
pretensions to uniform logical deductions from basic principles by 
what in Europe has come to be called ‘‘inductive metaphysics’’ and 
what in America William James called ‘‘pluralism’’ or a realistic 
conception of a ‘‘pluralistic universe.”’ 
What is notable in all these attempts in current philosophical 
thinking is that they converge on a defense of the investigation of 
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the problem of categories against positivistic discouragement. The 
positivists infer from the illusions of deductive metaphysics that 
the whole problem of the categories of the existing world must be 
dropped, whereas our inferences lead to the conclusion that may be 
formulated as follows: The tables of categories in the deductive 
systems gave us a wrong view of the order of the categories and 
hence of the categories themselves; but this is no ground for be- 
lieving that there are no categories and that there can be no sys- 
tematics of them. More positively, we assert that though we can 
no longer derive the categories from logical principles or from a 
transcendental genesis, there could not be categories of the world if 
there were no order in the world, that is, if the world were not 
structured. We cannot conceive what a world without order or 
structure would be. We have only the mythological term of Chaos 
for it, and a chaos is a non-world. 

Accordingly, we shall not expect to find a supreme principle 
for the deduction of the categories, but we may look for a focus on 
which the categories converge and which therefore proves the ex- 
istence of a systematic interconnection among the categories, though 
we may not be able to formulate such connections in terms of a 
complete system or principle. For this focus we may coin the 
term, ‘‘meta-categorial focus.’’ Provisionally this focus may be 


defined as follows: All kinds of relations converge in the meta- 
categorial attribute which is common to all relata (or better, 
‘‘things’’) in the world, namely, that they all cohere with each 
other. Experience yields no exceptions. The general fact of co- 
hering-with-one-another makes possible the discovery of a thorough- 
going relational order. 


1 Any item of finite knowledge ‘‘ derives its truth, and its very meaning, 
from its unanalyzed relevance to the background which is the unbounded Uni- 
verse. Not even the simplest notion of arithmetic escapes this inescapable 
condition for existence. Every scrap of our knowledge derives its meaning 
from the fact that we are factors in the universe, and are dependent on the 
universe for every detail of our experience. . . . There is no entity which enjoys 
an isolated, self-sufficiency of existence. In other words, finitude is not self- 
supporting. The summarized conclusion of this discussion is that geometry, 
as studied through the ages, is one chapter of the doctrine of Pattern; and that 
Pattern, as known to finite discrimination, is a partial disclosure with an es 
sential relevance to the background of the Universe.’’ A. N. Whitehead, 
‘¢Mathematics and the God,’’ in The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, 
ed. by P. A. Schilpp. 

Cf. also A. N. Whitehead, Modes of Thought, pp. 98 ff.; B. Malinowski, 
‘¢The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,’’ in C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, pp. 330 f.; Nicolai Hartmann, ‘‘Ziele und 
Wege der Kategorialanalyse,’’ in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, U, 
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The primordial meaning both of ‘‘cosmos’’ and ‘‘logos’’ (from 
legein, to put together or in a series) would fit this definition. The 
. first non-mythological definition of ‘‘cosmos’’ as ‘‘systasis’’ or 
“‘nerioché tou holou’’ would also fit. But ‘‘harmonié’’ in the vo- 
eabulary of Heraclitus seems to be the earliest view we have of 
cosmological structure as such. The same conception seems to 
underlie Whitehead’s cosmology when he calls it ‘‘philosophy of 
organism.’’ Whitehead finds in the world a ‘‘hierarchy of so- 
cieties’’ and regards ‘‘extensive connection’’ as ‘‘the primordial 
scheme of relationship.’’ This corresponds to an astonishing degree 
to Nicolai Hartmann’s use of the role of dimensions (Dimension- 
alitét) of the world in his Critical Ontology. Neither influenced 
the other, for they knew only each other’s name, but for Hartmann 
as for Whitehead the world is a hierarchy of structures (Gefiige) or 
structures of structures in dimensions of possible structuredness. 

All this evidently presupposes one ultimate trait in the world, 
the trait of a thoroughgoing possibility of order and relation. 
Hartmann used the mathematical term ‘‘dimensionality,’’ the value 
of which has been underestimated by his interpreters, to describe 
the trait which makes the world a world of possible relations. 
Kant had the same idea in mind when he used the term ‘‘affinity,’’ 
that is, ‘‘the general condition which makes phenomena associable:”’ 
Such an affinity, if freed from its connections in a transcendental 
system, is nothing more than the thoroughgoing coherence which 
underlies all kinds of order and relation. The categories are princi- 
ples of special kinds of order and relation, but a basic coherence 
is common to them all. Here we have reached an ultimum, but we 
have reached it inductively. It is by no means speculative, formal- 
istic, or ‘‘transcendental,’’ but comes from a conspective generaliza- 
tion of all our experience with the world. It is only a highly 
abstract ‘‘digest,’’ so to speak, of the fact that all experiences what- 
soever are of something structured. This is our solid empirical 
base. From it we can derive two hypotheses: (1) The general ex- 
perience of structuredness underlies the science of categories epis- 
temologically as its ratio cognoscendi; (2) A thoroughgoing co- 
herence underlies the categories ontologically or cosmologically as 
their ratio essendi. 

These hypotheses throw light not only on the radical difference 
between our theory of the categories and all earlier ones, but also 


4 (1948). Here are extremely important parallels in the philosophical analysis 
of categories. 

The ‘‘isolating’’ or preferring (Vor-ziehen) of what is interesting to us 
lies behind the hybrid category of ‘‘substance.’’ 
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on the positive idea of a logic of structure. A modern philosophical 
cosmology comes closer to a ‘‘mathesis wnwersalis’’ than it does to 
traditional metaphysical systems. For our problem of categorial 
systematics derives not from a logical deduction but from focusing 
our attention on an order in the existing world. Our mathesis 
uniwersalis does not aim at finding a universal universal or a highest 
genus or an ens realissimum, and it is quite different from the aim of 
Descartes and Leibniz. (Cf. Arnold Schmidt, Die Mathetische 
Struktur eines Wissensgebietes und thre Festlegung. Heidelberg, 
Studium Generale, Vol. III, No. 12.) Let us illustrate how out of 
an analysis of categories there grows a mathesis wniversalis or logic 
of structure of the existing world. 

We mean by ‘‘relations’’ something more than formal logic 
does. The term ‘‘logic’’ in ‘‘logic of structure’’ is not exhausted 
with the idea of a science of the laws or forms of calculus, that is, 
a science of the relations of propositions. By a relation we mean 
Aristotle’s ‘‘pros ti,’’ a real se habere ad. Undoubtedly this is 
the meaning in Whitehead, Hartmann, Eddington, ete. Clyde 
Kluckhohn says, perhaps too confidently, that ‘‘all philosophers 
know that relations and forms are essentially real’’ (Main Currents 
in Modern Thought, VII, 4, p. 104). Our thesis is that Hartmann’s 
much debated doctrine of the ‘‘stratification of reality’’ may be 
little more than a pictorialization or visual metaphor. Its basic 
idea of a cosmo-logical structure is more accurately expressed in his 
formula, ‘‘autonomy in spite of dependence’’ (Selbstindigkett in 
der Abhingigkeit), a synthesis of dependence and autonomy or 
dependence plus independence. (Cf. Nicolai Hartmann, Das Prob- 
lem des geistigen Seins, p. 16.) This formula is intended to define 
the relations between sets of categories in the different cosmological 
strata. We interpret this formula as an attempt to denote a logic 
of structure. 

Examples of this synthesis of dependence and autonomy are 
the fact that though organic life is dependent on inorganic processes 
it has at the same time a certain autonomy, and the fact that in- 
tellectual phenomena and cultural processes are dependent on the 
functioning of organic life or living individuals and yet have a 
certain autonomy. In general, freedom is impossible where there 
is no determination; it is never unconditioned. Freedom is the 
relative autonomy of a being under relative determinations. The 
relatively autonomous level is a ‘‘plus,’’ a ‘‘novum,’’ over and 
above that on which it depends or which ‘‘bears’’ it. Negatively, 
inorganic processes are not dependent on the organic, nor life de- 
pendent on culture. 
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Such structural interconnectedness is the constructional or hier- 
archic principle (Aufbaw) of the universe of categories. From our 
experience with the existing structures (Gefiige, ‘‘societies’’) we 
infer the principle of the compromise or compatibility of depend- 
ence and independence. For the existing world it is the synthetical 
principle par excellence. Ontology and cosmology from Aristotle 
to Kant tried unsuccessfully to make a principle of human speaking 
and thinking, the principle of contradiction, the foundation for 
their theories of categories. It took two thousand years to realise 
the failure of such speculation. Kant tried to base his ‘‘synthetic’’ 
principle on an act of the subject and was consequently driven 
toward a synthetic explanation of consciousness, which failed in 
spite of all his efforts of revision. Our theory of the logic of struc- 
ture begins with the insight into these failures, and tries honestly 
to follow the structure of the real world (Aufbau der realen Welt). 


Our formula is intended to formulate the general status of connected 


things, and thus to define the condition of the possibility of a mani- 
fold which is structured in synthetical unity. ‘‘Order,’’ and ulti- 
mately ‘‘world’’ or ‘‘cosmos,’’ are names for this discovered, struc- 
tural unity among things experienced. The categories can not be 
deduced from our formula, ‘‘dependence plus independence,”’ but 
the formula expresses logically the actual structuredness of the 
existing world. Hence the term ‘‘world order’’ is merely the con- 
densed or ‘‘focused’’ expression for a world-with-categories. 


HERMANN WEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON PROFESSOR JARRETT’S QUESTIONS ABOUT THE AESTHETIC OBJECT 


Professor Jarrett has recently raised some further questions 
about the description of the aesthetic object, which suggest some 
additional amendments to statements of mine made earlier. The 
erucial matter in these discussions, as Professor Jarrett observes, is 
the determination of the object of critical evaluation. There are a 
number of possible objects of reference for judgments relevant to 
aesthetic perception. But our problem is: what is the object of 
reference when critics discuss the aesthetic value of a specific work 


1 James L. Jarrett, ‘‘More on Professor Pepper’s Theory of the Aesthetic 
Object,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XLIX, No. 14 (July 3, 1952), pp. 475-478. Also 
8. C. Pepper, ‘‘ Further Consideration of the Aesthetic Work of Art,’’ this 
JourNnaL, Vol. XLIX, No. 8 (April 10, 1952), pp. 274-279. 
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of art such as a picture like El Greco’s Toledo or a musical com- 
position like a Scarlatti sonata? This is probably the pivotal ques- 
tion in aesthetics, since it is by reference to such objects that the 
subject matter of aesthetics is generally located. 

To casual observation these objects are easily identifiable. The 
man in the street and even the ordinary critic are not aware that 
they generate a problem. But the problem emerges as soon as 
there appear disagreements of evaluation. Then, if one does not 
impatiently espouse some single factor theory, he discovers a variety 
of interconnected factors involved in the thing so simply referred 
to as ‘‘the work of art.’’ 

Keeping my attention steadily on the object of critical evalua- 
tion, I found it necessary to discriminate three closely related but 
distinct objects involved in the situation. These I called (1) the 
‘physical work of art,’’ (2) the perception (P) stimulated by the 
physical work of art, and (3) the ‘‘aesthetic work of art,’’ which 
was some sort of development of the various perceptions of the 
physical work of art. In the article to which Professor Jarrett 
refers, I suggested that the aesthetic work of art could be described 
as a dispositional object based on the funded aesthetic perceptions 
stimulated by the physical work of art, such as to include all the 
aesthetically relevant details available to the normal discriminating 
spectator. Since for any complex work of art no single man, ‘how- 
ever experienced, was likely to discriminate all the aesthetically 
relevant details, I believed it necessary to consider this terminal 
object of critical evaluation as a construct. It is a verifiable con- 
struct, however, since it is determined on the one side by the phys- 
ical constitution of the physical work of art and on the other side 
by the conditions of normal response open to psychological obser- 
vation. 

Now, let me turn to Professor Jarrett’s questions. 

(1) His first question asks, ‘‘Is not the fairly sharp distinction 
between physical work of art and aesthetic work of art likely to be 
misleading in the case of ‘temporal’ art objects?’’ He suggests 
that the printed page of words for a poem or of musical symbols 
for a score are different from the colors and lines of a picture, since 
they are not direct stimuli of aesthetic perception but ‘‘ directions 
for making sounds in somewhat the same way that the choreo- 
grapher’s symbols are directions for making movements.”’ 

Another point he makes is that a recording of a piece of music 
by an interpreter comes very near being ‘‘the mature funded per- 
‘eeption of an experienced spectator’’ and so by my own phrase 
nearer my description of the aesthetic work of art than the physical 
one. ‘‘Take, for instance, a recording of Horowitz’ playing of 3 
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Scarlatti sonata,’’ writes Professor Jarrett. ‘‘It is not a percep- 
tion, of course, but it is certainly the registration of a performance 
based on a ‘mature funded perception ...,’’’ and he adds, ‘‘I 
might say to the unfriendly critic of Scarlatti that until he has 
heard Horowitz’ interpretation he has not heard the ‘real thing’ 
and that thus in an important way his evaluation is wrongly di- 
rected.’’ 

And finally, relative to his first question, Professor Jarrett not 
only doubts the usefulness of the distinction between the physical 
and aesthetic work of art but the pertinence of the names. He says, 
“I’m not sure but what the distinction between physical work of 
art and aesthetic work of art causes more trouble than it is worth. 
‘Aesthetic work of art’ sounds like a redundancy; ‘physical work 
of art’ like an impossibility.’’ 

In response, I will reply to his last point first. Names, of course, 
are not very important. The important matters are what the names 
refer to. But if names are awkward or misleading, they had better 
be changed. And perhaps these two names are not happy ones. 
They arose simply from my finding what seems to me an important 
duality of objects within the single ‘‘work of art’’ of the ordinary 
man. For my justification, let me note that a picture is spoken 
of indiscriminately as a work of art and as the object hanging on 
the wall which was stored last week in the studio closet. The critic 
writes about so-and-so’s works which are on exhibit on the walls of 
such-and-such a gallery. The plays of Shakespeare are recurrent 
objects of aesthetic evaluation and may be found bound in three 
volumes, or even in one. And Beethoven’s symphonies, of course, 
ean be heard, but they can also be bought in paper covers, or on 
records. The objects regarded as works of art spread over an ex- 
tensive area of mind and matter rather indiscriminately. For 
that very reason perhaps it will be more clarifying to drop the name 
“work of art’’ except as a portmanteau word and split up its vari- 
ous functions among its distinguishable objects under distinct new 
names. I have already had trouble with the term ‘‘ physical work 
of art’’ in still other contexts than those brought out by Professor 
Jarrett. And ‘‘aesthetic work of art’’ is, as he says, redundant 
if it does not have to be distinguished from some other object in 
the complex. 

So, now I propose to let the term ‘‘work of art’’ revert to its 
portmanteau usage, and employ as names for the objects I find dis- 
tinguishable within that complex of references (1) the ‘‘control 
object’? of aesthetic perception instead of the ‘‘physical work of 
art,’’ (2) the “‘aesthetic perception’? (P) as the content of imme- 
diacy and funding had on the stimulation of the control object, 
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and (3) the ‘‘object of critical evaluation’’ instead of the objec- 
tionable ‘‘aesthetic work of art.’’ 

And then in view of Professor Jarrett’s other comments under 
his first question, something more is called for in explanation of 
what I find important to notice in the function of what I am calling 
the ‘‘control object.’’ What I am referring to by this term is 
something totally different from the content of immediacy of an 
aesthetic perception, and consequently also totally different from 
the object of critical evaluation which has a qualitative nature 
identical with that of the content of aesthetic perceptions. The 
control object in the work of art complex is the continuant which 
furnishes the stability of reference for the multiplicity of percep- 
tions ‘‘of the work of art,’’ as we say, and consequently the anchor- 
age for the object of critical evaluation. It is the ground for the 
predictability of aesthetic responses for the work of art, and for 
the verification of critical judgments about it. 

It follows that the control object is not literally the proximate 
stimulus of aesthetic perception (except rarely, as, for instance, in 
direct tactile contact with a statue when running one’s hand over 
its form). The control object in a picture is literally the canvas 
and the distribution of the pigments. The proximate physical 
stimuli are reflected rays of light. Finally, the sensuous materials 
of aesthetic perception are the colors, lines, and masses resulting 
from the psychological responses to these stimuli. To these sensu- 
ous materials are, of course, added the funded results of much as- 
sociative experience coming from conditioning to one’s physical and 
cultural environment, which are also in large part predictable. 

With this explanation, I think Professor Jarrett can see why 
I have thought that the situation as regards a temporal work of art 
like a piece of music is exactly parallel with that of a spatial work 
like a picture. If we seek for the control object of a piece of music, 
it is not to be found in the air vibrations nor in the sensuous 
sounds, both of which are intermittent and fugitive. It is to be 
found in the physical score, which is the stable continuant in the 
situation. If any dispute arises over the relevancy of some note or 
interpretation of the music, the source of appeal is the score, and 
ultimately the original score of the composer. For the object of 
critical evaluation for a composer’s composition is the perceptual 
content generated from the symbols the composer himself put into 
the score as properly rendered through the designated instruments. 
When a critic is evaluating a composer’s piece of music, he is evalu- 
ating the perceptual capacities of the score under suitable condi- 
tions of rendition for an experienced and discriminating listener. 
It-is the-score that has the dispositional properties of aesthetic per- 
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ception, and preserves them for repeated performance. It is the 
score, then, that is the physical continuant in the situation, and is 
the physical control object for the ultimate object of aesthetic 
evaluation. 

Now, an interesting variant on the situation comes in with the 
recent possibility of making permanent recordings of performers’ 
interpretations of composers’ works. A phonograph recording is 
clearly another physical control object in close alliance with the 
musical score from which the performer derived his interpretation. 
The relation between these two continuants is an interesting aes- 
thetic problem, being that of the relation between a composition 
and an interpretation of it. An interpretation can so far depart 
from a score as to be practically irrelevant to it. But a musical 
score generally allows for a number of relevant interpretations 
within a certain range of tolerance, and there are always degrees 
of skill in performance. Consequently, there is always a place for 
two judgments upon the performance of a musical composition, one 
on the composition and one on the performance of it. With re- 
cordings we now have physical continuants of the latter as well as 
of the former, so that highly confirmable critical judgments of both 
are now possible for indefinite periods of time. And it should be 
noticed, as Professor Jarrett himself observes, that the recording 
like the score ‘‘is not a perception.’’ It is a physical control ob- 
ject from which under suitable conditions the perception may be 
had. 

But Professor Jarrett might still wish to suggest that such a 
control object is superfluous to aesthetic evaluation. After all, 
critics made responsible judgments about performers before there 
were recordings. The judgments are not about the recordings but 
about the perceptual experiences had at the performances. The 
same as regards musical scores. Certainly, the aesthetic evaluative 
judgment of a work of art is made about a perceptual experience. 
The object of critical evaluation is a qualitative perceptual object. 
But unless this object of critical evaluation is attached to a physical 
continuant, there is little opportunity for the verification of evalua- 
tive judgments respecting the perceptual object. That is to say, 
for responsible objective criticism open to confirmation, revision, 
and cumulative determination, a continuant control object from 
which the perceptual object may be generated is essential. 

- I am not here arguing that one must postulate a control object 
for a work of art in order that aesthetic criticism may be objective. 
I am rather arguing the reverse, that one must not postulate the 
irrelevancy of a control object in order that aesthetic criticism may 
@ppear irresponsible and subjective. There are plenty of aesthetic 
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experiences that are fugitive or open only to very limited confirma- 
tion. A delightful dream is one extreme, and midway along the 
line is some exceptional unrecorded performance of a virtuoso, which 
can be confirmed within the limitation of the memories of those 
who heard it. But for full capacity of corroborative aesthetic 
judgment, a physical control object is essential. These control ob- 
jects do exist for most works of art that have been the objects of 
serious criticism, and this fact, I believe, is significant. 

There is just one fairly adequate substitute for a physical con- 
trol object for a work of art, and that is a cultural control object 
in the form of a tradition. Among primitive peoples, this is the 
principal way of providing continuity for their arts. Ballads and 
epics had only this continuity before they were written down. 
There is a good deal of tradition permeating even our art which 
relies largely on a physical control object. I can remember, for 
instance, the uncertainty among musicians when Debussy’s com- 
positions were fresh and a tradition for their performance had not 
yet crystallized. A tradition of intepretation runs through much 
of our musical performance. A tradition in the réle of a cultural 
control for aesthetic experience is possibly not quite as clearly de- 
scribable as a physical control object but it is nevertheless highly 
objective and verifiable. 

My response to Professor Jarrett’s first question has proved 
rather extended, but I fear it had to be so to clarify the function 
of the control object as I conceive it, and especially as this function 
has not perhaps been adequately observed until he helped draw it 
out. I shall be brief in my reply to his last two questions. 

(2) His second was, ‘‘Can in fact the object of an actual in- 
stance of critical evaluation be an ideal construct?’’ This ques- 
tion turns, I believe, on an ambiguity in the term ‘‘object.’’ The 
‘‘object of critical evaluation’’ would appear to me to be that about 
which a number of critics are speaking when they are discussing 
the content and aesthetic value of a work of art such as a picture 
by Cézanne or a Scarlatti sonata. Professor Jarrett is ‘‘ puzzled 
to understand how the ordinary, particular critical observations 
are about anything other than what the critic has come to regard, 
to perceive, as the work of art.’’ Professor Jarrett is asking what 
evidence a critic can make his judgment from other than the per- 
ceptions of the work of art he receives, and then, I think, assumes 
that the judgment he makes from his perceptions is his final judg- 
ment.. In other words, when a critic has had a succession of per- 
ceptions of a work of art—say, P,, P,, P;, P,—he makes his judg- 
ment upon P,. My idea would be that this would give only 8 
‘ Judgment of the perceptual content of P,, and not of the total per- 
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ceptual capacity of the work of art—wumless the critic had reason 
to believe that his P, was indeed the equivalent of the latter. 

Professor. Jarrett’s question seems to be based on the assumption 
that the terminal funded perception of a single spectator could be 
identified with the object of critical evaluation. I think not, ex- 
cept rarely and with rather simple works of art. The responsible 
and verifiable judgment about the aesthetic content and value of 
the work of art refers on the one side to the structure of the con- 
trol object, and on the other to an ideally normal perceiver. A 
responsible critic will be aware of his limitations and judge from 
his own perception as far as he has reason to have confidence in it 
for an adequate response to the control object. He will then wish 
his judgment to be filled out with the responses of other experienced 
perceivers. What I am saying is that I don’t think any critic is 
an aesthetic god, and that the content and value of the object of 
critical evaluation is obtained by a codperative judgment resulting 
from the judgments of many discriminating perceivers. 

Another way of expressing the same idea is that I think it takes 
time for a reliable judgment about a complex work of art to come 
out—not only the time for a single critic to get a sufficiently funded 
experience of it, but also for a number of critics to neutralize one 
another’s biases and complement one another’s limitations. .It 
follows from this conception that the object of critical evaluation— 
that terminal goal of the critical cognitive process—is a construct. 
For it may well be that no single critic (because all critics have 
certain limitations) could have the funded perception or even the 
collection of perceptions which could verifiably be shown to consti- 
tute the full perceptive capacities of a control object for normal 
perception. So, when Professor Jarrett asks, ‘‘Is it not misleading 
to speak of the object of critical evaluation as an ideal construct ?’’ 
I should reply, ‘‘No, for this is the way of expressing the important 
distinction between the judgment evaluating some particular per- 
ception of a work of art and that evaluating the total relevant 
perceptual capacity of the work.’’ 

I think Professor Jarrett implicitly recognizes this distinction 
and its critical importance when in the passage earlier quoted he 
says that until a critic has heard the Horowitz interpretation of a 
Scarlatti sonata ‘‘he has not heard the ‘real thing’ and that thus 
in an important way his evaluation is wrongly directed.’’ Now, 
before Horowitz played a Scarlatti sonata, or the critic in question 
heard it, the composition had that perceptual capacity. And that 
was all along ‘‘the real thing’’ and evaluative judgments which 
failed to recognize this capacity in the Scarlatti score were ‘‘ wrongly 
directed.’’ It happens in this instance that probably a number of 
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discriminating perceivers can experience the full capacity of the 
interpretation. But suppose only one man was capable of fully 
appreciating its technical capacities and another its compositional 
capacities, though their perceptual grasp of the interpretation over- 
lapped very largely, would not the complete evaluative judgment 
of the work be the same, but in this instance constructed from the 
mutually complementary perceptions of the two perceivers? It 
is a happy accident if any one man has the complete perceptual 
response to a rich work of art, but the object of critical evaluation 
is precisely that rich work of art. This is what I mean by calling 
the object a construct. 

(3) Professor Jarrett’s third question is as to whether there 
may not be some difficulty in conceiving the object of critical evalu- 
ation as including simultaneously incompatible interpretations (or, 
I might add, perceptions). ‘‘I should think,’’ he writes, ‘‘... 
[that the critic] may want to criticize the work as defined by one 
of the interpretations or a new one of his own; in which case the 
object of his interpretation will not be the collection.’’ Again, this 
continues what I should regard as the confusion of the data of 
criticism of a work of art with the object of that criticism. What 
is desired in the evaluation of a work of art, I conceive, is not the 
aesthetic value of any one perception of it but of its total aesthetic 
value. An aesthetic comparison of various perceptions is one 
thing. An aesthetic comparison of various works of art is another. 
It is the latter which I conceive to be the primary task of serious 
aesthetic criticism. It appears to be a fact in view of many recent 
detailed studies that most rich works of art contain relevant am- 
biguities and simultaneously incompatible interpretations of many 
of their details. When a picture can be perceived so that certain 
features in it can be taken alternatively as figure or as ground, 
either of these alternative perceptions is a verifiably inadequate 
appreciation of the picture, yet both perceptions cannot be had at 
once even though the memory of the one can be carried over into the 
other as a connotative reference. The responsible judgment of the 
picture must take account of both perceptions. It must be a judg- 
ment about the ‘‘collection’’ of the two. As such, the object of 
the judgment does not literally exist except as a ‘‘construction”’ 
from the verifiable potentialities of perception (dispositional prop- 
erties) lying in the control object. So, as I have been urging, the 
object of critical evaluation is not (except under very special con- 
ditions) any single perception, but the construct of all relevant 
perceptions generated by the control object. 

Not only do I find no embarrassment in regarding the object 
of critical evaluation as a certain collection of perceptions (and 
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thus a construct), but I find it the way that clarifies in a verifiable 
manner the principal puzzles of aesthetic criticism. Its exhibits 
the difference between the aesthetic value of a personal perception 
and the aesthetic value of a work of art, and the manner in which 
the two are related. 

Now, I still may be missing some essential matters. Such 
analyses are cooperative affairs and no man can satisfactorily work 
them out alone without the impact of constructive criticism. Pro- 
fessor Jarrett has convinced me that the term ‘‘physical work of 
art’’ is not a helpful one. ‘‘Control object’’ is a better term 
and also removes this object from confusion with the proximate 
stimuli of perception. With this element in the work of art further 
clarified, perhaps Professor Jarrett will understand why I do find it 
necessary to conceive the object of critical evaluation as a construct. 
I fully appreciate his desire to identify the object of criticism with 
some single actual perception, or sequence of perceptions, and I 
tried to work the problem out that way too, till I became convinced 
that the evidence would not bear me out. Then, having given way 
to the evidence, I wondered why I was so resistant, since a collec- 
tion of relevant perceptions (as conceived) turns out to be a veri- 
fiable public object whereas a single personal perception is rela- 
tively not so open to verification. At the same time the aesthetic 


content judged in the object of critical evaluation remains as per- 
ceptual and qualitatively immediate as ever. It is merely not 
limited to the perceptual content of a single perceiver. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Ancient Formal Logic. I. M. BocueNsxi. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1951. vi, 122 pp. FI. 12. 


The Propositional Logic of Boethius. Kart Dire. Translated 
from the German by Norman M. Martin. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1951. x, 79 pp. FI. 8. 


These two short books, published in the series entitled “Studies 
in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics” under the general 
editorship of L. E. J. Brouwer, E. W. Beth, and A. Heyting, con- 
tribute to the much needed enterprise of analyzing and evaluating 
the extant work of ancient logicians from the standpoint of modern 
mathematical logic. Kant’s famous statement, that logic was dis- 
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covered and stated once and for all time by Aristotle, and that it 
can have no history or development, has been sufficiently refuted 
by the progress of formal logic during the past century. But recent 
investigations have shown that Kant’s thesis was refuted in ancient 
times, and again in the late Middle Ages, by discoveries in formal 
logic which went beyond Aristotle and which pointed in the direc- 
tion of many branches of logical investigation which are now con- 
sidered of fundamental importance. The Geschichte der Logik of 
Carl Prantl, though still useful as a description and compilation of 
source materials, is hopelessly obsolete as a critical history of logic; 
the very phases of Stoic and late mediaeval logic which Prantl 
deplored as scholastic trivialities and corruptions now take on the 
aspect of important extensions of logical inquiry in the directions 
which have been pursued since the time of Frege. The inadequacy 
of Prantl’s work, and the need of a new study and evaluation of 
ancient and mediaeval logic, was eloquently expressed some twenty 
years ago by Heinrich Scholz (Geschichte der Logik, Berlin 1931, 
p. vi), and subsequent studies by Lukasiewicz, J. Salamucha, I. M. 
Bochertiski, Benson Mates, and other scholars versed in the language 
of Principia Mathematica as well as in Latin and Greek, have fully 
confirmed Scholz’ statement. 

In his introductory remarks Father Bocheriski states that his 
book ‘‘is intended to supply mathematical logicians with a synthetic 
outline of the main aspects of ancient formal logic which are known 
in the present state of research” (p. 1). The book is indeed an 
outline, due to the limitation of space and the enormous scope of 
the subject matter. Yet the coverage of essential materials, the 
balance and organization of the book, and its feeling for the back- 
ground and context of the logical doctrines expounded, is remark- 
able. We shall try to indicate (1) the general content of the study, 
(2) the method of exposition employed, and (3) the more important 
of its findings. 

A thirteen-page Introduction states the purpose and plan of the 
book, and describes the present state of our knowledge of ancient 
logic. It then gives a brief survey of the chronological development 
of logical inquiry in antiquity. Five pages are devoted to pre- 
Aristotelian logic, when little was done in the way of formal state- 
ment of rules or laws, though a few laws are suggested in Plato, 
and in statements ascribed to Zeno of Elea. The longest section 
of the book, containing 53 pages, is devoted to Aristotle, not only 
because Aristotle was the first man ‘‘to state formal laws and rules 
and study them for their own sake’’ (p. 19), but because he was the 
only Greek logician whose writings have been preserved in a fairly 
complete form. A brief section of five pages is then devoted to 
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“the old Peripateticians,”’ chiefly to Theophrastus, and the impor- 
tant Stoic-Megaric school is treated in a chapter of 26 pages. 
Finally the “last period’’ of ancient logic, represented by Galen 
and Boethius, is sketched in five pages. To indicate the wealth of 
content compressed in these short sections, we may mention that 
this last section of five pages presents forty-three logical laws found 
in Galen and Boethius, while the book as a whole presents more 
than 350 such laws, expressed in symbolic form. 

The method of exposition, employed throughout the book, may 
best be indicated by describing the treatment of Aristotle’s logic. 
A first section describes Aristotle’s logical writings, and determines 
an approximate chronology for them on the basis of the internal 
development of logical ideas displayed by the various works. Seven 
pages are then given to an indication of Aristotle’s ‘semiotics’ — 
his notion of logic, his basic methodological doctrines, his “‘syntac- 
tical”’ classification of the elements of language, and his conceptions 
of “meaning” and “truth.” The logical ideas involved in the 
Topics and Sophistical Refutations, such as the notion of the ‘‘pred- 
icables” and “categories,” and the classification of fallacies, are 
then expounded briefly. There follows a treatment of the principles 
of contradiction and excluded middle, with indication of the evolu- 
tion of Aristotle’s formulations from the early De interpretatione. to 
the mature Analytica Priora. Three substantial sections, on ‘“‘asser- 
toric syllogistic,’”’. modal logic, and on “non-analytical laws and 
rules,’ contain the main body of Aristotle’s formal logic, expressed 
succinctly in symbolic formulas. 

The use of symbolism, and in particular the expression of the 
formal rules as theorems or formulas composed of variables and 
logical constants, is justified on the grounds of brevity and clarity. 
Father Bocheriski points out that many, if not most of the state- 
ments of logical laws were expressed, in the ancient texts, as rules 
on a metalogical level. But since these rules were formal, they 
may be legitimately represented by the logical laws, or formulas, 
which they govern. And while Aristotle most frequently expressed 
his syllogistic in the form of laws, with letters of the alphabet serving 
to represent the terms of the analyzed sentences composing the 
syllogism, it is indicated that Aristotle probably did not make a 
very clear or conscious distinction between the use of these letters 
as variables, and their use as abbreviations or as proper names for 
sentences. 

We may now mention some of the more detailed interpretations 
of ancient logic offered by Father Bocheriski. The Aristotelian 
syllogism is declared to be a conditional sentence—a substitution, 
in the formula ‘pg D r’, of atomic sentences in which three terms 
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occur, one of which, though contained in each component of the 
antecedent (or in each premise), does not occur in the consequent. 

The propositional functions to be substituted for ‘p’, ‘g’, and ‘r’ are 

the traditional ones of the square of opposition, symbolized by 

‘SaP’, ‘SeP’, ‘SiP’, and ‘SoP’; it is held that the system of Prin- 
. yf cipta Mathematica contains no symbolism adequate to represent the 

.x/ | meaning of Aristotle’s expression ‘“‘belongs to,’’ as used for example 

an in the formula ‘P belongs to all S’. It is also pointed out that all 

<y “syllogistic sentences,’”’ in Aristotle’s system, have existential im- 

\’ port, and that despite recent claims to the contrary, the system is 
logically correct if existential import, represented by the formula 
‘AtA’, is assumed as a postulate. Much emphasis is given to the 
fact that Aristotle attempted to ‘‘axiomatize” his syllogistic logic 
by his theory of the reduction of all modes to those of the first 
figure; this was further developed when Aristotle saw that the whole 
system could be derived from the laws of any one of the figures, and 
not merely from the first. 

In discussing Aristotle’s modal logic Father Bocheriski is careful 

to indicate the ambiguity of the expression évédéxera:, as between 
indicating pure possibility (‘(p’) and contingency (‘Op. 0 —p’). 
The latter meaning is generally intended by Aristotle, whereas 
Theophrastus radically altered the Aristotelian modal logic by sys- 
tematically adopting the interpretation represented by ‘dp’. The 
modal syllogisms formulated by Aristotle are exhibited in tabular 
form, with indication of the textual source of each formula, and of 
the method of proof or ‘“‘reduction” used by Aristotle. 
_ Of particular interest are the ‘“‘non-analytical’’ laws and rules 
which Father Bocheriski has discovered in Aristotle’s works. These 
comprise twelve laws of the logic of classes and predicates, drawn 
from the Topics and formulated in the symbolism of Principia 
Mathematica, twelve laws of similar order expressed by Aristotle as 
“syllogisms based on hypotheses,” six laws of the theory of identity, 
a considerable number of laws of the logic of relations, and four 
laws of the logic of propositions. With reference to De Morgan’s 
alleged statement that it could not be proved, in Aristotle’s logic, 
that if a horse is an animal, the head of a horse is the head of an 
animal, Father Bocheriski finds the following correct law of the 
logic of relations: A C B.D. R”’A C RB (11.51, p. 68). . 

The logic of the Stoic-Megaric school is exhibited as the com- 
plement, in ancient logic, to the analytical logic of Aristotle. The 
sources of our knowledge of this logic are briefly discussed, and some 
of the “semiotic” doctrines of the Stoics are sketched. Stoic- 

Megaric logic is said to have been almost wholly confined to the logic 
of propositions, whereas the logic of Aristotle was chiefly confined 
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to the logic of terms. The sentential connectives of conjunction, 
negation, implication, and disjunction are exhibited as truth func- 
tional connectives, although the stronger ‘‘Diodorean’’ interpretation 
js defined, following Benson Mates, with a temporal operator ‘t,’ as 
follows: pq. = Df.(t).p(t) D g(t). Chrysippos, who is thought 
to have defined implication by the formula ‘— O(p. — q)’, is cred- 
ited with the notion of “strict implication” in the sense of Lewis 
and Langford. The Stoic-Megaric school used the disjunctive 
connective in the exclusive sense, as is obviously required for the 
validity of the law, ‘pvq.p .). — q’, which was one of the five 
“indemonstrables” of Chrysippos. Distinctive of the Stoic-Megaric 
school was the expression of all logical laws as rules, rather than as 
formulas or conditional sentences. And though Aristotle had ex- 
pressed most of his syllogistic as laws, or formulas, the Stoic-Megaric 
method came to be adopted for all logic in late Greek times, so that 
the theory of syllogism was formulated in metalogical rules through- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Professor Diirr’s study of the propositional logic of Boethius 
forms a nice sequel to Father Bocheriski’s book. It was originally 
written in 1939, but has only now been printed, in an English trans- 
lation. Professor Dir is very clear in his statement of the method 
followed in his study, and since this statement formulates the 
principle of the whole enterprise of re-interpreting the history of 
logic in terms of modern formal logic, it is worth quoting: 


Science as a whole and the individual sciences in particular are conceived of 
as being in progressive development. If the history of science z at time ¢ is 
written, the form that science z has achieved at time ¢ serves as metascience. . . . 
In each of the two books of Boethius, i.e., “de syllogismo hypothetico” and the 
commentary on Cicero’s Topics, a science is represented. These sciences are here 
designated object sciences. Modern logistic will serve as the metascience with 
respect to these sciences. The language in which these two object sciences is 
represented is a form of Latin created by Boethius. As metalanguage we will 
use a language which contains the language of logistic. [Pp. 19-20.] 


Two different modern logistic systems are applied, uniformly, to 
the systems of propositional logic developed in the two works 
mentioned. These are the system of Principia Mathematica and 
that of C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford. The laws expressed by 
Boethius, in Latin, are formulated in a symbolism closely similar 
to that of Lukasiewicz, but the implication symbol (‘C’) is replaced 
by the lower case letter ‘c’ so as to leave the ambiguity of Boethius’ 
own use of the conditional sign, as between ‘“‘material’’ and “strict” 
implication, intact. Again, since Boethius stated his laws in the 
Stoic manner, as “inference schemes” rather than as conditional 
sentences, the word ‘igitur’ is used in the statement of each rule as 
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symbol of the asserted inference, thus replacing the use of the impli- 
cation sign as principal connective in a logical law. 

Professor Diirr gives a careful and informative analysis of the 
sources of Boethius’ two works dealing with the logic of propositions, 
It is shown that the “pure hypothetical syllogism” of Theophrastus, 
of the type ‘p D g.¢ Dr .D. p Dr’, plays a major part in Boe- 
thius’ system. This Theophrastian form was not, however, included 
in the Stoic system as represented by the five “indemonstrables” 
(or axioms) ascribed to Chrysippos. Nor is there anything in 
Boethius’ system corresponding to the third of Chrysippos’ inde- 
monstrables, which would scarcely have been the case if Boethius 
had been acquainted with the work of the famous Stoic logician. 
The Boethian propositional logic, consequently, reflects a Greek 
source linked to some degree with the “older Peripatetic’ school of 
Theophrastus and Eudemus, but not directly inferenced by the 
school of Chrysippos. 

Boethius’ logic of propositions is expounded, in strict symbolic 
manner, according to a rational ordering of his inference schemes 
into eight classes, each one correlated with a class of propositional 
forms. To illustrate, the expression ‘p > q’ is a propositional form, 
with which is correlated the inference scheme, ‘p > q, and p, there- 
fore g.’ By successively applying the negation sign to the propo- 
sitional variables, other propositional forms of the same class are 
generated, with which in turn are correlated other inference schemes 
of that class. The first seven classes involve only the connectives 
of implication and conjunction; the eighth class is constructed on 
the connective of exclusive disjunction. Altogether, eighty propo- 
sitional forms, and one hundred and thirty inference schemes, are 
formulated on the basis of the text of Boethius’ De syllogismo hypo- 
thetico. An additional set of ten inference schemes is derived from 
Boethius’ commentary on Cicero’s Topics. 

To each inference scheme Professor Diirr applies the test of 
translating it into a corresponding formula of the system of Principia 
Mathematica, and into a formula of the system of strict implication. 
He finds that most of the schemes govern valid formulas of the sys- 
tem of material implication, though many of these do not hold if 
interpreted in the symbolism of strict implication. The analysis 
suggests that Boethius was more concerned with classification of 
the schemes, than with criticism or proof of their validity. Yet it 
is not easy to be sure that Boethius’ verbal statements are exactly 
represented, according to their intent, by the symbolic representa- 
tions afforded through Professor Diirr’s formulations. The reader 
might also question the legitimacy of construing Boethius’ state- 
ments of the inference schemes as formulas involving propositional 
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variables. For example, the sentence represented by the symbolic 
formula ‘p > q, and p, therefore q,’ is the following: “Si A est, 
Best, et A est; igitur B est.’”” While it might seem that the letters 
‘A’ and ‘B’ represent terms, it is pointed out that Boethius, in his 
illustrative examples, always substitutes propositions for the phrases 
‘A est’ or ‘B est,’ as if these phrases had the meaning of “‘p is the 
cease” or ‘‘g is the case.” The use of these letters, or phrases, seems 
to be of the same sort as the Stoic uses of ordinal numerals for the 
propositional components of a law, as when they said, “If the first, 
then the second; but the first; therefore the second.” 

In connection with both of the two books under review, but 
especially in the case of Professor Diirr’s study, the reader can 
scarcely fail to be bothered by the feeling that these studies, though 
interesting and illuminating exhibitions of technical skill in using 
the devices of modern formal logic on historical materials, are not 
exactly works of history. Apart from his preliminary discussions 
of the texts used, and their possible sources in Greek logical litera- 
ture, Professor Diirr’s book conveys almost nothing of Boethius’ 
“mind” as a man living and writing and thinking in the context of 
intellectual life prevailing around 500 A.D. What is presented is 
a selection of formulas susceptible of expression in contemporary 
logical language, which are then tested for their validity within the 
criteria of two contemporary systems of propositional logic. Boe- 
thius is somehow lost. This is true to a much less degree in the 
case of Father Bocheriski’s book. His discussions of the “semiotic” 
or philosophical background of Aristotelian and Stoic logic, even 
though brief, serve to convey something of the historical context 
with which the bare formulas were clothed and colored in their origi- 
nal discovery and statement. The occasional discussions of the 
meaning of the words and language expressions used by Aristotle or 
other ancient logicians, as preliminary to their translation into 
modern symbolic formulas, also gives us some feeling for the his- 
torical reality of the material. But the general procedure, though 
theoretically legitimate and extremely convenient, is historically 
inadequate; it resembles the method so often employed in histories 
of physics or of mathematics, of using modern formulas and equa- 
tions to represent laws discovered by Galileo or other seventeenth- 
century scientists, when in reality these modern equations represent 
only a valid residue derived from statements originally formulated 
as integral parts of general theories now abandoned or greatly 
modified. 

The great merit of these studies, and of others which apply 
similar methods of analysis to the literature of ancient and mediaeval 
logic, is the fact that they show, by exact procedures, that the body 
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of laws which constitute formal logic were progressively discovered 
and elaborated during the course of two thousand years of Western 
culture. We see clearly that ancient logic, mediaeval logic, and 
modern logic are not three competing systems, but one system in 
different stages of development. If we can free ourselves from that 
very provincialism which we deplore in Kant or in Prantl, and 
avoid the complacent assumption that our own latest system of 
logic is the terminus ad quem in which the history of logic culminates 
and by which it is to be definitively judged, the use of formal tech- 
niques for translating between ancient and contemporary logic can 
be of great value. It can serve not only to “place” the contribu- 
tions of the ancients in our own framework of theory, but it can 
also be used to open our minds to aspects of logical inquiry, and 
alternative possibilities of treatment, cultivated by thinkers of past 
ages and since forgotten. Some of the more recent excursions of 
contemporary logicians into the field of “semantics,” whether or 
not directly inspired by a reconsideration of ancient or mediaeval 
investigations of meaning and truth, suggest that the growth of 
logical theory can be nourished by ancient traditions, when these 
are studied intelligently and explored with the aid of modern tech- 
niques of analysis. We must use our own science as instrument for 
studying the history of science, but in so doing we may well enrich 
our own understanding of the science in question, and enlarge the 
boundaries of new research and discovery. Though “traditional- 
ists” are frequently enemies of progress,’’ old traditions may, when 
investigated “‘modernistically,” be stimulants to progress. The 
two books under review take some first steps in this direction, and 
quite properly belong in a series whose title is “Studies in Logic.” 


Ernest A. Moopy 
Cotumpra UNIVERSITY 


In Defence of Philosophy against Positivism and Pragmatism. 
Maurice CornrortH. New York: International Publishers 
[1952]. xv, 260 pp. $2.50. 


This book is a sequel to the author’s earlier Science versus Ideal- 
ism, and both are continuations of Lenin’s vituperative denuncia- 
tions of positivistic philosophy. In the present volume Mr. Corn- 
forth directs his abuse against recent developments in logical 
empiricism, and undertakes the total demolition of pragmatism, 
especially of Dewey’s instrumentalism. It barely deserves at- 
tention as a responsible critique of the ideas and intellectual 
tendencies it ostensibly discusses. It is rarely free from almost 
ridiculous misrepresentation ; and its denigrating characterizations 
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of positivism and pragmatism as expressions of capitalistic im- 
perialism and fascism are supported by nothing firmer than quo- 
tations from the sacred literature of Communism. Nevertheless, 
the book merits notice as a document which exhibits clearly one 
aspect of the tragic disparity between liberal and authoritarian 
habits of intellectual life. It is a saddening book, for though Mr. 
Cornforth is a product of Cambridge University, he has turned 
his back on the logical standards associated with free objective 
inquiry, and has willingly accepted a discipline in matters of 
thought of a militarily organized fanatical cult. 

The central thesis Mr. Cornforth advances is that positivism 
and pragmatism are forms of subjective idealism, and that they 
are simply ideological instruments of capitalistic class-exploita- 
tion. The ‘‘defence’’ of philosophy he offers consists in doing 
homage to dialectical materialism, though without expounding it 
in any detail. It turns out that dialectic materialism is the only 
‘absolutely consistent’’ materialistic philosophy. Other philosoph- 
ic systems are all merely expressions of narrow class interests; 
but while dialectic materialism is also admitted to be the philosophy 
of a class (the ‘‘ working class’’), its content is held to be (in an un- 
explained way) ‘‘truly scientific’’ and ‘‘classless.’’ Other philoso- 
phies are beset by internal contradictions and other difficulties; 
but if dialectical materialism is confronted with any puzzles, 
nothing in this book suggests what they are. I cite a few examples 
of the way Mr. Cornforth ‘‘establishes’’ his major claim. He 
quotes Carnap to the effect that logical positivism rejects both the 
thesis and the antithesis of ‘‘the reality of the physical world’’ as 
statements having no sense; he therefore concludes that Carnap 
does ‘‘not allow that the physical world is real’’ (p. 141). Philipp 
Frank is mentioned as emphasizing the indispensibility of ‘‘opera- 
tional definitions’’ for the terms of a physical theory; Mr. Corn- 
forth does not find Frank sufficiently explicit, then quotes Berkeley 
and concludes that Frank is simply saying in a confused way what 
the Bishop so clearly put (p. 142). Dirac’s statement is repro- 
duced in which he maintains that mathematical physics does not 
require an interpretation of its theories in terms of familiar 
descriptive contents; Mr. Cornforth concludes that Dirac is placing 
a limit upon the scope of scientific knowledge and is espousing 
idealism (pp. 76, 144). Dewey criticized Russell for making a 
logical problem of the existence of the world, though at the same 
time Dewey called attention to the occurrence of logical problems 
in common-sense beliefs; Mr. Cornforth concludes that for Dewey 
the common-sense world ‘‘is not merely placed in doubt but is very 
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definitely denied’’ (p. 189). Pragmatism is said to be the phi- 
losophy of American imperialism, because Dewey’s first studies in 
instrumental logic coincided with the war against Spain (p. vi). 
And on the basis of no supporting argument whatever, Dewey and 
the pragmatists are proclaimed to be ‘‘past masters’’ of demagogy 
‘fin the sphere of philosophy,’’ in the service of industrial over- 
lords who are seeking to extend American domination over other 
peoples and to trample on human rights (p. 213). 

Such ‘‘arguments’’ fill the book, and further illustrations are 
needless. But there is one feature of the book which is perhaps 
more important than its general philosophic incompetence—namely, 
the explicit assumption that science flourishes best under regimen- 
tation. Mr. Cornforth finds that the development of ‘‘bourgeois”’ 
science, like that of capitalism, is anarchic and uncodrdinated, 
and that its theories ‘‘essentially distort and mystify our concep- 
tions of the world and of human relationships and activities’’ (p. 
247). And he believes that just as capitalist production must 
inevitably be replaced by socialist production, so bourgeois science 
must be succeeded by a planned, unified science. ‘‘The real unity 
of science,’’ according to him, ‘‘is to be achieved only by the 
organised pressing forward of research in all fields of science in 
accordance with a single plan—directed towards a single practical 
goal, the enlargement of knowledge in the service of the people, 
and informed by a single scientific method, the method of dialectical 
materialism’’ (p. 156). It is perhaps unnecessary to add that Mr. 
Cornforth finds such a science to be already flourishing in Soviet 
Russia, or that as evidence for the obscurantism of bourgeois sci- 
ence he cites the current cosmological theories of the finitude of the 
universe and the gene theory of heredity. It is, alas, not only in 
the fairy tale that the goose is killed which lays golden eggs; for it 
is not unlikely, if Mr. Cornforth has his way, that the conditions 
under which modern science can contribute to human welfare and 
human dignity may disappear from the face of the earth. 


ERNEest NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


La conoscenza come approssimazione. FRancesco LENI SPADAFORA. 
(Il Pensiero Filosofico, Prima serie, Terzo volume.) Padova: 
Cedam, 1951. 112 pp. 650 L. 


Here at long last is a concise essay concerning human under- 
standing that has the great merit of making intelligible both sides 
of the cognitive situation, namely, (1) the fact of the mutability 
of knowledge (not to be confused with the ever recurrent but fal- 
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lacious doctrine of the relativity of truth), and (2) the fact of the 
advancement of learning (in the Baconian sense). 

. The author calls his theory of knowledge approssimativismo, 
which is the literal term for the fundamental idea that the dramatic 
story of human knowledge consists essentially of converging series 
of increasing approximations to truth. This idea is so obvious 
that there is risk of missing the light it throws not only on the 
fallible nature of man qua knower in particular (homo approzi- 
mativus), but also on his finite nature gua man in general. 

Signor Leni Spadafora is aware, of course, that the conception 
of human knowledge as ‘‘approximation to truth’”’ is ‘‘not al- 
together new’’ (p. 103) in the history of philosophy. In fact, he 
not only traces it back to Plato and the left-wing Platonists in the 
Middle Academy (Arcesilaus and Carneades), but is careful to 
distinguish his position from those apparently akin to it—relativism, 
empirio-criticism, and pragmatism. Finally, the Italian author 
deserves much credit for contributing towards a systematic treat- 
ment of the ‘‘approximativist conception’’ of human knowledge, 
the presupposition of which is a realistic (or objectivistic) theory 
of epistemology. 


PatTrRicK ROMANELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


La filosofia dell’Infinito. Gaetano Meauio. (Piccola Biblioteca 
di Scienze Moderne, Vol. 504.) Milano: Bocca, 1951. 227 
pp. 650 L. 


The important thing about this book, whose title is quité mis- 
leading, is that its philosophy of the Infinite (in the sense of ‘‘In- 
determinate’’) maintains that metaphysical idealism must make 
room for moral idealism by never losing sight of the distinction 
between the real and the ideal. It is clear that by so maintaining 
the author meets the usual but ironical charge that all schemes of 
idealistic philosophy ultimately lack faith in ideals in that ‘‘they 
convert the idealism of action into a system of beliefs about ante- 
eedent reality’’ (John Dewey). 

However, though the author manages nicely to meet the fore- 
going argument from theory of value by conceiving the Infinite 
as ‘‘the possibilities to-be-realized,’’ he has another problem on his 
hands, to wit, whether his faith in human ideals is compatible with 
his particular type of metaphysics, which is absolute idealism. 
According to his own statement, the fundamental principle of phi- 
losophy is as follows: ‘‘Everything is thought, there being nothing 
else but thought’’ (p. 24). Now then, the new problem facing the 
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author may be put in the form of a question: If everything that 
exists is nothing but thought, how can there ever be an ideal which 
is not at the same time an idea of the mind, and therefore, by 
hypothesis, real? In short, Gaetano Meglio being an idealist (or 
mentalist) in metaphysics must pay a price for his moral faith 
because that faith is actually inconsistent with his own basic prin- 
ciple of ‘‘absolute immanence.’’ The predicament, alas, of the 
consistent idealist in matters of theory is that he can’t logically be 
an idealist in matters of action. 


PatricK ROMANELL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Paradox and Nirvana. A Study of Religious Ultimates with 
Special Reference to Burmese Buddhism. Roserr Sater. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. viii, 145 pp. 
$4.00. 

Buddhism. Its Essence and Development. With a preface by 
Arthur Waley. Edward Conze. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 212 pp. $6.00. 


These are two quite different books in the field of Buddhism. 
The first is an investigation into the data of Southern or Hinayana 
Buddhism in its Burmese form in order to throw light on the gen- 
eral problem of paradoxical religious expression. The second, 
more descriptive in method, aims to furnish a survey of the whole 
range of Buddhist thought, including both Hinayana and Mahay- 
ana forms. 

Paradox and Nirvana, for which the author received his doctoral 
degree from Columbia University, is a well-organized, carefully 
documented inquiry into the paradoxical significance of the con- 
cept of nibbina as understood by Burmese Buddhists. He sees 
this as symbolizing the consummation of their doctrine, practice, 
and aspiration. In this function it has genuine religious reference 
and is not to be dismissed as a mere doctrine of nihilism cherished 
only by cloistered monks who leave the common laity to animism. 
In carrying through his argument, Dr. Slater reviews many char- 
: acteristics of Burmese Buddhism, interesting and informative in 
themselves. His evidence on nibbina in particular tends to show 
that for laity and clergy alike it stands for supreme realization, 
though this is inexpressible, in terms derived from existence as 
we know it, without paradox and contradiction. "What is nibbana! 
Echo finally answers, but that does not hinder its functioning as 
a vital religious goal. Such paradox is observable in other re- 
ligions also. In a chapter on ‘‘The Realm of Paradox’’ Dr. Slater 
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shows its presence in Hinduism, Hebrew and Greek traditions, 
and in Christianity from Paul to Kierkegaard. Affirmation and 
negation are both necessary when it comes to indicating that for 
which an ultimate religious symbol stands. On the whole, this 
work is an admirable scholarly inquiry. 

Dr. Conze’s Buddhism, though showing wide erudition, is more 
popular in style and, probably for that reason, is less equipped 
with precise documentation and reference. Quotations from scrip- 
tures are introduced to strengthen the exposition, but sources are 
rarely mentioned, while chapter and verse are regularly omitted. 
What and whose translations are used the average reader has no 
way of knowing. He may well be grateful, however, that technical 
and foreign-language words are kept at a minimum. The author’s 
concern is to furnish a readable account of Buddhist ideas, prac- 
tices, and systems of thought as he has come to understand them 
after considerable preoccupation with the subject. Whether the 
result is truly ‘‘the essence and development of Buddhism”’ is 
perhaps open to question by scholars with different value judg- 
ments. 

In treating of early Buddhism and the teachings of the Thera- 
vada School Dr. Conze covers the usual ground for descriptions 
based on Pali literature. His expositions of later Mahayanist 
doctrine, however, put in understandable perspective teachings 
less familiar to the general reader. After showing the rise of the 
more liberal Mahayanist tendencies within the group known as 
Mahasanghikas, he goes on to analyze the concepts of Bodhisattvas, 
of Emptiness, and of Salvation which followed from their develop- 
ment. He discusses the ‘‘Buddhism of Faith’’ (ie., the cult of 
Amitabha) as one phase of the Bhakti or Devotional movement in 
India. He expounds the philosophical idealism of the Yogacarins 
as an outgrowth of a desire to do more justice to the practice of 
trance. The Tantra or Magical Buddhism is viewed as an ab- 
sorption of old primitive beliefs and fertility rites into Mahayanist 
traditions around the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. In a final 
chapter the author treats with extreme brevity, though aptly, the 
Meditative and Amidist Sects in China and Japan together with 
the ancient Red Sect in Tibet. He also sketches the rise of 
European interest in Buddhism. 

By and large, Dr. Conze’s presentation is a fair and deft 
popularization of a complex subject. One wonders, however, 
why in his Selection of Books for further guidance of his readers 
he omits so pertinent a survey as E. J. Thomas’s History of 
Buddhist Thought and so important a text as Vasubandhu’s 
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Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, translated from the great annotated ver- 
sion of Hsitian Tsang by Louis de La Vallée Poussin. For the 
philosophical student, certainly, these are works of first-rate 
interest. 


Cuarence H. HamiTton 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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In a book review in a recent issue of this Journal (No. 17, 
August 14; 1952), the subtitle of The Counter-Revolution of Sct 
ence, by F. A. Hayek, was incorrectly given as Studies on the Use 
of Reason. The correct subtitle is Studies on the Abuse of Reason. 
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